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MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


April,  1996  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  June  1,  1996,  the  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2482  James  B.  Lovette,  2020  W.  3rd,  Suite  201,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72205 
(Ancient  Numismatics) 


Life  Memberships:  Life  Memberships  are  available  to  members  of  three  years’ 
standing  upon  application  to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  payment  of  the  $200.00 
fee.  Conditional  Life  Membership  is  available  upon  payment  of  $60.00  down  and 
four  quarterly  payments  of  $35.00. 

DONATIONS  REPORT 

Name  Donation 


SCHOTT,  Donald  F.  $15.00  Cash 

TLACKER,  Vladimir  $5.00  Cash 

WALLACE,  Holland  $20.00  Cash 

LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 

E.  J.  Brill  Publishers 


Preference  of  Use 

General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


RA30.VLoo:R995:CNOM 
VAN  LOON,  GERARD 

Contemporary  Numismatics.,  being  a treatise  about  the  origin  of 
money,  the  development  and  distinguishing  features  of  commemorative 
medals;  the  nature  of  and  methods  of  reckoning  with  jettons;  how  the 
ancients  did  their  calculations;  the  origin  of  numerals,  magic  coins 
and  emergency  money. 

1995  reprint  of  1734  work,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Dr.  Robert  Turfboer. 
272pp,  illus.,  with  modern  bibliography,  and  index.  (See  review  on  page  94.) 
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Howard  A.  Daniel  III 


KB70.DaHA:  1995:DRVCC 

DANIEL,  HOWARD  A.  HI 

Democratic  republic  of  Viet  Nam  coins  and  currency.  The  catalog  and 
guidebook  of  Southeast  Asian  coins  and  currency.  Vol.  II.  Part  3. 
Pub.  1955,  322pp,  illus.  (See  review  on  page  94-95.) 

Robert  Plemmons 


SG60.ShAV:1970:SMM 

SHATEN,  ANATOLII  V. 

Soviet  memorial  medals.  1917-1967.  (Both  Russian  and  English  text.) 
Pub.  1970,  278pp,  illus. 

JM60.UzdV:1995:QRCM 
UZDENIKOV,  V.  V. 

The  quantities  of  Russian  coins  minted  in  domestic  and  foreign  mints, 
1700-1917.  (Russian  text.) 

II.  In  1912,  Francis  Carlos  Higgins  (author  of  Copper  coins  of  Europe,  till  1892) 
wrote  a small  book  of  56  pages  titled  The  Cross  of  the  Magi.  Despite  its  title,  it  does 
have  numismatic  content  in  the  interpreting  of  some  Indo-Parthian  and  Kushan  coins 
to  the  coming  of  Christianity  to  India.  The  Library  has  a request  for  this  book,  and 
if  we  could  borrow,  or  buy  a copy  of  it,  it  would  be  appreciated. 


NI  MAIL  BID  SALES 


Effective  with  September  1996  the  NI  Mail  Bid  Sales  will  be  held  each  September 
and  March.  Mail  Bid  Sales  will  no  longer  be  held  in  April  and  October  after  the 
April  1996  sale. 

JUST  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  A LITTLE  HORSEPLAY 

(Reprinted  from  NI  Bulletin , June,  1974) 

Alfred  Szego 

A private  mint  has  struck  a few  fantasy  coins  for  Shaftieuland.  Denominations  are 
shaft,  half  shaft,  quarter  shaft,  1 twist  and  1 nudge.  We  think  them  to  be  an  excellent 
satire  on  the  plethora  of  new  coins  glutting  today’s  novice  collectors. 

In  perfectly  disarming  honesty  the  creators  assure  you  that  they  can  never  fall  in  value 
as  they  are  worthless  to  begin  with.  We  think  not.  Anything  that  brings  a chuckle 
will  always  have  more  than  intrinsic  value.  Great  to  bring  to  a coin  club  meeting. 
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MUSINGS  OF  A COIN  COLLECTOR 


Paul  F.  L.  deGroot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

I am  not  quite  sure  when  I started  to  collect  coins,  but  I do  know  that  it  was  in  a 
Japanese  concentration  camp.  That  should  put  me  in  a very  small  and  rapidly 
dwindling  group.  It  also  means  that  I am  celebrating  my  golden  jubilee  as  a 
numismatist  at  the  latest  in  1995. 

Of  course,  my  first  involvement  with  money  was  somewhat  earlier,  I was  bom  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  now  Indonesia,  where  my  father  was  a teacher.  Some  of  my 
ancestors  had  been  active  in  the  area  for  ten  generations.  Even  my  earliest  playing 
had  a numismatic  aspect,  though  I did  not  know  it.  Like  many  children,  white  and 
brown,  I searched  for  hard  seeds  that  could  be  used  for  play  or  stringing  together. 
They  came  in  various  shapes  and  different  colors,  red,  grey  and  the  prettiest  of  all  in 
red  with  a black  dot.  Decades  later  I discovered  that  this  last  one,  called  sagga,  had 
in  much  of  south  and  southeast  Asia  formed  the  basis  of  weight  for  precious  materials 
and  for  coins. 

In  Batavia,  now  Jakarta,  my  weekly  allowance  just  before  the  war  with  Japan  broke 
out  was,  if  memory  serves  me,  the  princely  sum  of  one  copper  cent,  at  the  exchange 
rate  of  the  time  roughly  one  half  Canadian  or  American  cent.  My  parents  were  very 
unhappy  to  find  out  that  I occasionally  sneaked  out  to  the  native  market  or  passar, 
where  I could  buy  a full  tasty  Indonesian  meal,  wrapped  in  a banana  leaf,  for  that 
amount,  or  possibly  for  a gobang  or  2 1/2  cent  piece.  They  did  not  object  to  the  food 
itself  (my  mother,  now  90  years  old,  still  occasionally  cooks  an  Indonesian  meal),  but 
to  the  possibly  unhygienic  surroundings. 

In  1942  the  Japanese  made  themselves  at  home  in  our  country,  and  for  many  years 
those  very  meals  would  form  the  stuff  of  our  dreams.  We  also  got  exposed  to  strange 
looking  occupation  money.  The  first  issue  of  this  had  Dutch  inscriptions,  with  values 
down  to  one  cent,  in  paper!  A later  issue  was  inscribed  in  the  Malay  language,  the 
lingua  franca  of  Indonesia.  Admittedly,  as  we  were  more  and  more  forced  to  accept 
the  Japanese  brand  of  hospitality,  we  had  less  and  less  occasion  to  use  this  currency. 
At  first  we  were  simply  concentrated  in  certain  parts  of  Bandung,  where  my  mother, 
my  sister  and  I then  lived,  then  a bamboo  fence  was  constructed  around  our  area,  and 
then  we  could  not  leave  anymore,  and  presto,  we  now  found  ourselves  in  a 
concentration  camp. 

What  little  intercourse  we  had,  in  increasing  and  at  last  deadly  peril  for  all  parties, 
was  soon  conducted  as  best  we  could  on  a barter  basis.  The  natives  did  not  have  all 
that  much  faith  in  the  Asiatic  Co-prosperity  Sphere  established  by  their  new  masters. 
At  the  time  smoking  had  not  come  into  such  ill  repute  as  it  is  nowadays  in  North 
America,  and  people  would  smoke  the  strangest  materials.  The  hardest  thing  to  find 
would  be  wrapping  tissue.  My  mildly  religious  father  owed  his  life  to  the  Bible.  A 
nonsmoker  himself,  he  would  read  the  thin  pages  of  his  pocket  Bible,  and  then  barter 
them  as  cigarette  paper  for  food.  One  of  the  few  care  packages  that  the  Japanese  let 
pass  into  our  hands,  contained  3 cigarettes  for  each  adult,  and  in  a camp,  where 
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people  died  from  hunger,  one  of  these  was  worth  a third  of  a portion  of  food. 

Ironically,  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I had  my  first  encounter  with  coin 
collecting,  and  in  theory  it  could  have  been  my  last.  Probably  in  the  beginning  of 
1945,  in  Ambarawa  near  Semarang,  where  we  had  been  transported,  I was  wandering 
through  our  camp,  and  found  a button  made  of  cloth.  Being  curious  by  nature,  and 
having  little  to  do,  I started  to  take  it  apart,  as  I wanted  to  see  what  its  core  was  made 
of.  Imagine  my  delight  when  I found  it  to  be  a whole  silver  gulden  (guilder).  The 
only  problem  was  that  this  coin  showed  the  portrait  of  the  Dutch  queen  Wilhelmina. 
It  was  a capital  offense  to  have  one  of  these  if  the  head  had  not  been  mutilated.  This 
one  was  not,  so  I had  to  hide  it  in  order  not  to  endanger  myself  and  my  family.  Very 
soon  afterward  I acquired  my  second  coin.  The  Japanese  always  behaved  very 
unpredictably.  In  a gesture  of  kindness  they  had  given  some  other  boys  a bag  of  old 
coins.  From  that  bag  they  gave  me  a tiny  silver  five  cent  piece  of  King  Willem 
(William)  III,  who,  being  long  dead,  did  not  have  to  be  mutilated.  Little  did  I think 
that  these  first  contacts  would  in  time  lead  me  into  the  wonderful  world  of 
numismatics.  With  an  odd-ball  beginning  like  this,  I suppose  that  it  is  not  so  strange 
that  I have  conducted  by  numismatic  activities  in  a non-standard  way  ever  since. 

In  August  1945  the  war  ended  for  us,  but  our  troubles  did  not.  The  Indonesians 
started  their  war  of  independence,  and  the  accompanying  terrorism  exacted  a very 
bloody  toll  of  people  of  varying  hue.  These  chaotic  times  were  not  conducive  to  re- 
establishing a monetary  society.  It  is  true  that  at  some  time,  alongside  the  old  style 
coins  struck  in  the  U.S.A.,  new  banknotes  were  introduced,  but  at  first  these  did  not 
circulated  widely.  Of  much  more  use  were  cigarettes,  bars  of  soap  and  chocolate. 
Especially  the  first  commodity  which  gained  status  as  ready  currency  over  much  of 
Southeast  Asia.  In  fact,  I remember  seeing  ads  with  prices  in  cigarettes. 
Unfortunately  I do  not  have  any  of  those  ads  in  my  collection.  After  some 
particularly  bloody  episodes  we  were  transferred  to  Semarang  and  I remember  seeing 
there  large  piles  of  Chinese  cash  pieces,  called  kepengs,  along  some  roads.  I think 
that  looters  had  broken  into  the  warehouses  where  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
authorities  had  stored  the  coins  that  they  had  retrieved  in  the  campaign  to  clean  up 
the  money  circulation  in  large  areas  of  Indonesia  outside  Java,  where  all  sorts  of  coins 
had  circulated  until  just  before  the  war,  including  these  Chinese  ones,  as  well  as  duits 
from  the  VOC,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  cock  doits. 

Early  in  1946  we  were  transferred  to  Singapore  to  be  re-united  with  my  father  who 
I had  not  seen  in  three  years.  Though  in  ill  health,  he  at  least  had  survived,  unlike 
his  brother  and  several  good  friends.  In  Singapore,  where  the  British  had  re- 
established full  control,  they  had  moved  quickly  to  end  the  circulation  of  the  Japanese 
occupation  money.  Everywhere  the  bills  could  be  found  in  the  gutters,  though  the 
higher  values  were  not  very  common.  Of  course,  I also  got  some  of  the  new  coins, 
which  replaced  them.  As  well,  an  Indochinese  woman  who  helped  my  mother  and 
who  got  extra  cans  of  food  from  my  parents,  gave  me  some  coins  from  her  country, 
French  Indo  China,  now  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  addition,  I acquired  my 
first  odd  looking  piece,  the  Japanese  100-mon  coin  of  the  1860s.  So  I had  started  a 
good  coin  collection  by  the  time  we  sailed  to  Holland  later  in  1946,  in  a troop 
transportation  ship  where  the  hammocks  were  slung  too  high  for  short  people  like  me. 
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But  on  board  I ran  into  for  the  first  time  numismatic  wickedness  when  somebody 
stole  most  of  my  coins.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Egypt,  where  we  stopped  to  be 
outfitted  for  Europe  - we  had  of  course  lost  everything  in  the  war  and  its  aftermath  - 
German  POWs  gave  me  some  new  pieces. 

In  the  Netherlands  I had  among  other  things  to  learn,  that  while  it  had  been  patriotic 
to  steal  from  the  Japanese  in  the  camps,  it  was  not  OK  to  do  so  from  my  fellow 
Dutchmen,  even  when  they  were  unpleasant.  Even  apart  from  that  problem,  things 
were  not  easy,  because  we  were  poor  at  first,  and  so  was  the  country. 

On  the  numismatic  scene,  interesting  things  were  happening.  The  circulation  of 
banknotes  of  various  vintage  had  been  cleaned  up.  But  a great  variety  of  coins  was 
still  in  use,  pre-war  pieces  of  silver,  cupronickel  and  bronze,  zinc  money  struck  under 
the  German  occupation,  and  new  silver  coins  of  the  old  standard,  struck  in  the  U.S.A. 
for  the  Netherlands  government  in  exile.  The  silver  pieces  were  partly  recalled  to 
help  pay  for  Holland’s  war  debts.  A new  currency  law  of  1947  provided  for  the 
substitution  of  nickel  10  and  25  cent  pieces  for  their  old  silver  and  zinc  counterparts, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  bronze  5 and  1 cent  coins  of  a new  design.  The  1/2  cents 
and  the  2-1/2  cents  were  eliminated,  as  well  as  the  silver  half  gulden,  and  a few  years 
later  these  pieces  were  demonetized.  Of  course  I made  sure  to  get  as  many  different 
examples  of  the  disappearing  species  as  I could  afford.  When  the  first  new  coins 
appeared,  we  were  served  with  one  of  those  examples  which  show  that  matters  are 
not  always  as  they  appear  to  be.  The  preparation  of  the  new  dies  took  a long  time  - 
strangely  the  same  thing  occurred  in  Canada  at  about  the  same  time  - and  queen 
Wilhelmina  abdicated  in  September  1948,  before  they  were  ready.  However,  she  was 
held  in  such  esteem,  that  it  was  decided  to  have  the  coins  of  1949,  the  first  of  new 
series,  show  Wilhelmina’s  portrait  and  the  date  1948.  Not  until  1950  did  the  new 
queen,  Juliana,  make  her  appearance  on  the  coins  of  The  Netherlands. 

Meanwhile,  my  grandmother  discovered  that  I was  the  only  member  of  her  family 
who  was  interested  in  coins,  so  she  gave  me  some  old  pieces  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
that  had  belonged  to  her  late  sister.  Some  dated  back  to  the  1700s.  I also  started  to 
spend  my  meager  allowance  on  coins.  Luckily,  many  could  be  had  for  a song,  but 
unfortunately  anything  with  a possible  story  was  grist  to  my  mill.  This  made  for  a 
rather  cluttered  collection.  But  I had  fun! 

In  1950  or  1951  I made  my  first  trip  outside  the  Netherlands  since  moving  there,  all 
the  way  to  Brussels  in  neighboring  Belgium.  Here  I was  for  the  first  time  confronted 
with  the  relationship  between  economics,  politics  and  numismatics.  Belgium  was  one 
of  the  first  countries  in  western  Europe  to  re-introduce  a silver  currency.  It  was  able 
to  do  so  because  it  had  been  liberated  early  and  had  sustained  relatively  little  damage. 
In  addition  it  had  a thriving  colony,  whose  products  were  in  demand  and  where  there 
was,  at  that  time,  no  unrest  to  fight.  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  had  suffered  far 
more,  was  liberated  later,  and  had  desperately  tried  to  restore  order  in  a rebellious 
Indonesia.  So  its  economy  could  not  tolerate  the  luxury  of  silver  coinage.  In  1953 
that  lesson  was  reinforced  when  I ventured  slightly  farther  afield.  Not  to  my  surprise, 
Switzerland  too  used  silver  money.  After  all,  it  had  been  neutral  during  the  war,  and 
was  quite  prosperous.  But  how  was  it,  that  Germany,  a defeated  enemy,  could  afford 
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to  have  silver  five-mark  pieces?  Here,  of  course,  the  politics  of  the  cold  war  had 
played  an  important  role.  In  contrast,  the  Netherlands  did  not  introduce  a new  silver 
gulden  until  1954,  and  a 2-1/2  guilder  in  1959. 

In  1954  I went  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma  as  an  exchange  student.  At  the  time 
that  was  about  the  only  way  to  get  to  the  U.S.A.,  short  of  emigration,  because  of  the 
strict  currency  regulations  in  Europe.  For  a full  year  I was  allowed  to  take  with  me 
the  royal  amount  of  200  dollars,  even  though  by  this  time  my  father  could  have 
afforded  twice  that  amount. 

In  the  United  States  I ran  into  a peculiar  phenomenon  of  regional  patterns  of 
circulation,  which  I later  also  will  mention  in  Canadian  and  other  contexts.  If  you 
needed  change  for  a ten-dollar  bill,  you  received  in  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 
only  paper  dollars,  but  in  Oklahoma  at  least  some  silver  ones,  and  the  farther  you 
went  to  the  northwest,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  cartwheels  became.  This  of  course 
is  rooted  in  the  numismatic  history  of  the  U.S.A.,  particularly  the  longlasting  silver 
question.  I also  gave  an  American  friend  and  old  medal  on  a War  of  Independence 
subject,  only  to  find  out  many  years  later  that  is  popular  in  the  States  as  a Rhode 
Island  TOKEN! 

After  my  return  I lived  for  ten  more  years  in  Holland.  That  time  saw  the  final  phase 
of  the  post-war  currency  clean-up.  The  old  large  silver  coins  which  during  the  past 
few  years  had  circulated  side  by  side  with  the  new  ones,  now  were  being 
demonetized.  Many  new  collections  were  started  in  response. 

My  geological  studies  led  to  new  ventures  outside  The  Netherlands  and  a further 
widening  of  my  numismatic  horizons.  From  1956  to  1965  I spent  most  summers  in 
Spain,  mainly  in  the  Cantabric  Mountains  region  of  the  north.  Here  I met  again  with 
my  old  friend,  the  regional  circulation  pattern.  I soon  found  out  that  in  the  mountains 
coins  and  bills  circulated,  that  had  long  since  been  demonetized,  and  therefore  had 
disappeared  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  These  included  money  that  dated  back  to 
the  Kingdom,  which  had  come  to  an  end  in  1931,  and  even  of  the  Republic,  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  present  regime  of  Franco,  who  had  defeated  it  in  1939!  Outside  the 
mountain  region  this  money  was  not  accepted.  There  was  another  interesting  habit, 
which  may  have  been  more  widespread.  The  copper  coins  of  the  Spanish  Provisional 
Government  of  1870  mention  their  weight  of  1 gram  per  centimo,  while  later  coins 
of  Alfons  XII  and  Alfons  XIII  were  struck  to  the  same  standard.  So  these  were  ideal 
for  use  as  weights,  that  is,  if  you  overlooked  the  loss  of  weight  from  wear  over  time! 

In  Spain  too,  I became  aware  of  the  ingrained  conservatism  of  people  in  respect  to 
the  names  they  use  for  coins  or  specific  sums  of  money.  The  25  centimos  was  called 
a real,  even  though  the  last  coin  of  that  name  was  struck  in  1864.  The  five-peseta 
coin  was  still  called  a duro,  but,  unlike  its  namesake,  did  not  contain  any  silver.  Of 
course,  you  notice  these  anachronisms  sooner  in  a foreign  country  than  in  your  own. 
In  the  Netherlands  a five-cent  piece  is  called  a stuiver,  but  the  last  coin  of  that  name 
dates  from  the  1 8th  century,  as  does  the  dubbeltje,  the  popular  name  for  the  ten-cent. 
The  2-1/2  gulden  is  still  commonly  called  a rijksdaalder,  and  an  amount  of  1-1/2 
guilder  less  commonly  a daalder,  to  reflect  two  former  large  coins.  And  not  only  in 
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Great  Britain,  but  also  in  South  Africa,  long  after  its  changeover  to  the  rand,  certain 
professionals  charged  their  fees  in  guineas,  the  unwieldy  amount  of  21  shillings,  in 
memory  of  an  old  gold  coin.  In  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  we  have,  of  course,  our  bits 
and  our  pennies.  Further  on  I’ll  return  to  the  latter. 

On  my  way  to  Spain,  on  my  Vespa  scooter,  I had  to  pass  through  France.  In  that 
country  the  government  tried,  successfully,  to  return  its  franc  to  the  ranks  of  reputable 
currencies.  That  purpose  was  achieved  by  the  creation  of  a new  franc,  equal  in  value 
to  100  old  ones.  The  only  problem  was  that  the  people  for  years  kept  counting  in  old 
francs,  while  old  100-franc  pieces  continued  to  circulate  side  by  side  with  the  new 
one-franc  coins  of  the  same  size  but  different  design.  All  this  was  to  the  great 
confusion  of  many  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  to  the  consequent  profit  of  some 
Frenchmen! 

In  1965  I emigrated  to  the  promised  land  of  Canada,  where  I first  lived  in  Regina  and 
the  next  year  settled  in  Calgary.  My  initial  salary  of  550  dollars  per  month  put  me 
among  the  highest  ten  percent  of  incomes  in  the  country.  It  is  a sad  reflection  of  that 
interesting  but  nasty  phenomenon,  inflation,  that  in  the  1980s  my  unemployment 
compensation  at  about  double  that  amount,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
modest  needs  of  my  family  of  four,  if  I had  not  had  my  house  paid  off. 

These  were  exciting  times  in  Canada.  The  flag  had  changed  in  1965,  and  so  had  the 
Queen’s  portrait  on  the  coins.  As  a reaction  to  the  strident  complaints  about 
speculators  hoarding  the  new  issues,  the  Mint  flooded  the  country  with  prooflike  sets. 
In  fact  to  this  day  this  date  is  the  cheapest  of  the  silver  sets.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
I started  to  expand  my  small  collection  of  Canadian  coins.  My  visits  to  the  banks 
yielded  among  other  things  any  number  of  silver  dollars,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
many  non-numismatic  friends  who  did  not  even  know  that  they  existed.  They  were 
admittedly  of  a rather  limited  variety  as  they  were  mainly  struck  in  1960  and  later. 
I still  remember  my  despair  when  the  first  silver  1964  dollar  I got,  fell  out  of  my 
hands,  bounced  on  the  floor  and  perversely  disappeared  through  a hole  made  for  the 
radiator.  It  may  still  be  there. 

Here  too,  I saw  different  circulation  patterns.  As  a result,  I could  play  a trick  on 
Reginians  that  did  not  work  with  Calgarians.  Rumors  to  the  contrary,  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  differences  in  intelligence.  Remember  that  metal  dollars  did  not 
circulate  at  all.  In  Regina  half  dollars  did  circulate,  but  they  were  not  used  in 
Calgary.  In  the  Queen  City  therefore  I would  pay  with  silver  dollars,  taking  care  to 
place  them  face-up.  Then  I would  enjoy  first  the  argument,  when  the  cashier  thought 
that  I was  paying  with  a half  dollar,  and  falling  short  of  the  amount  that  I owed. 
After  that  would  inevitably  come  the  stealthy  exchange  of  a bill  for  the  coin.  Alas, 
the  difference  in  size  between  a quarter  and  a dollar  was  too  large  for  this  trick  to 
succeed  in  Calgary.  And  of  course,  it  is  only  since  the  eighties  that  the  two-dollar 
bill  became  a common  sight  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  while  it  circulated  freely  in 
British  Columbia.  Canada  may  be  unique  in  the  world  in  the  fact  that  when  there  is 
little  disparity  between  its  dollar  and  that  of  the  U.S.A.,  which  was  the  case  in  the 
fifties  to  early  seventies,  the  American  money  circulated  freely  without  official 
authorization. 
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We  share  other  quirks  with  our  fellow  Earthlings.  We  ape  the  Americans  in  the 
common  names  for  our  coins,  right  down  to  that  gem,  the  SILVER  NICKEL.  But  it 
is  possible  that  we  came  on  that  other  misnomer,  the  penny,  all  by  our  own.  Yet  we 
do  not  enjoy  the  excuse  of  ignorance  that  our  southern  neighbors  have.  For  on  the 
Newfoundland  two-dollar  goldpiece  we  can  see,  spelled  out  with  care,  the  true 
relation:  ONEHUNDRED  PENCE-TWOHUNDRED  CENTS.  One  of  my  friends, 
however,  squarely  puts  the  blame  on  Mother  Goose,  who  may  have  confused  us  all 
as  kiddies,  with  her  use  of  the  term  pennies. 

In  1968  I went  to  Mexico  with  a friend.  Comparing  the  rate  of  exchange  at  that  time 
with  a more  recent  one,  lends  itself  again  to  reflections  on  inflation.  If  I recall 
correctly,  in  1968  eight  pesos  were  equivalent  to  the  dollar.  The  smallest  coin  in 
general  circulation  was  the  five-centavos,  though  the  one-centavo  could  be 
encountered.  The  coins  above  the  one  peso  were  seldom  seen,  as  bills  were  more 
popular.  In  1991,  my  friend  Tom  Preston  went  to  Mexico.  At  that  time  the  Canadian 
dollar  was  worth  about  2100  pesos,  and  the  smallest  coin  in  common  circulation  was 
the  500-pesos,  with  the  100-pesos  only  rarely  encountered.  Since  that  time  the 
Mexicans  have  introduced  a new  peso  at  the  rate  of  one  new  for  a thousand  old  ones. 
By  the  way,  there  are,  or  recently  have  been,  countries  with  that  much  inflation  in  one 
year.  The  phenomenon  can  be  followed  by  collecting  their  coins  and  bills. 

I spent  the  seventies  without  any  special  numismatic  happenings.  My  family  grew 
and  my  collection  flourished.  As  always,  I was  mainly  interested  in  coins  with  a 
story.  Also,  I must  have  been  one  of  the  few  coin  collectors  to  notice  that  Malawi 
changed  the  spelling  of  its  name  by  adding  an  accent  over  the  W,  which  as  far  as  I 
know  still  has  not  been  acknowledged  in  major  catalogs.  In  1980  I went  for  another 
visit  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Mint  in  Holland  has  a custom  which  few  other  countries 
have  kept  in  modern  times.  Besides  having  a mintmark  on  their  coins,  they  also  use 
a privy  mark  for  the  mintmaster.  At  times  when  no  new  master  has  been  named  yet, 
the  ad-interim  chief  uses  the  mark  of  his  predecessor,  adding  a small  star.  The 
mintmaster  who  stepped  down  in  1979  had  used  a rooster  as  his  mark.  The  acting 
head  now  added  a minute  star  under  its  tail.  The  wayward  Dutch  did  not  see  it  as 
such  and  called  the  new  combination  HANTJE  POEPJE  or  ROOSTER  AND 
DOODOO.  With  a change  in  monarch  the  Dutch  also  started  to  experiment  with  the 
portraits  of  the  new  Queen  Beatrix.  The  first  result  was  a coin  where  the  axis  of 
obverse  and  reverse  differed  by  90  degrees,  not  0 or  180  as  in  most  modem  coins. 

In  the  eighties  bad  times  arrived  for  me.  First  we  suffered  a large  burglary  in  1981 
and  then  I lost  my  job  in  1983  with  the  downturn  in  the  oil  industry.  I had  to  sell 
part  of  my  collection.  However,  after  a year  I found  work  again,  and  for  my  new  job 
I had  to  travel  at  times.  During  one  of  these  trips  I found  out  that  it  pays  to  know 
your  coins  and  their  backgrounds.  Over  the  years  several  countries  have  tried  to 
introduce  new  monetary  units  that  did  not  become  popular.  A case  in  point  is 
Belgium,  which  some  time  after  the  First  World  War  introduced  the  belga  as  a unit 
for  five  franc,  an  experiment  that  was  given  up  after  some  decades.  A similar 
situation  was  illustrated  for  me,  when  in  1986  I had  to  go  to  Madagascar  for  a month. 
A higher  ranking  associate  of  mine,  obviously  a keen  observer,  confided  one  day  to 
me  that  he  was  mystified  why  the  natives  seemed  to  be  much  more  grateful  when  he 
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tipped  them  in  coins  than  when  he  used  the  same  amount  (as  he  thought)  in  paper 
money.  This  of  course  aroused  my  curiosity,  so  I investigated.  It  turned  out  to  be 
the  result  of  something  which  I,  as  a coin  collector,  knew,  but  he  did  not.  At  one 
time  the  Malgache  government  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  old  colonial  monetary  system 
and  its  coin  names.  They  introduced  the  ariary  as  unit  for  five  francs.  The  people 
were  not  very  happy  with  this  innovation  and  continued  to  use  the  franc  terms. 
Now,  on  the  bills  the  value  in  francs  was  given  in  figures,  while  that  in  ariary  was 
written  in  Malgache.  On  the  main  circulation  coins  the  value  in  figures  was  that  in 
ariary.  Not  knowing  the  difference  between  an  ariary  and  a franc,  my  friend  must 
have  made  many  Malagassies  very  happy. 

Bad  times  returned  for  me  as  well  as  for  the  oil  patch,  and  in  1987  I left  Canada  for 
a job  in  (North)  Yemen.  So  I missed  out  on  a CNA  convention  and  the  Winter 
Olympics  in  Calgary.  But  because  of  this  new  adventure  I also  missed  a most 
unusual  development  in  Canada.  The  government  introduced  a smaller  dollar  coin, 
and  because  of  the  disappearance  of  the  original  dies  resorted  to  a change  of  design 
on  the  reverse.  Because  of  that  event,  the  roles  of  government  and  people  became 
reversed.  The  people  came  up  with  a new  name  for  Canada’s  monetary  unit,  but 
officialdom  has  balked  at  adopting  the  term  LOONY.  Unlike  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
dollar  in  the  U.S.A.  this  experiment  became  a success,  because  the  Canadians  stopped 
making  dollar  bills  and  started  to  withdraw  them  from  circulation. 

Unaware  of  what  I was  missing,  I landed  in  a country  that  was  very  different  indeed 
from  ours.  The  culture  shock  was  near  total,  but  luckily  the  natives  were  friendly. 
The  same  could  not  be  said  of  my  bosses  in  Holland  who  caused  me  far  more  stress 
than  any  Yemeni  bureaucrat.  It  was  disappointing  to  find  hardly  any  coins  in  use  in 
my  newly  adopted  country.  Only  the  rial,  a coin  at  the  time  roughly  equivalent  in 
exchange  value  to  the  U.S.  dime,  was  regularly  found  in  circulation,  its  half  was 
seldom  encountered,  and  the  quarter  was  rarely  seen.  The  circulation  was  thus 
dominated  by  paper,  but  that  statement  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  The  smallest  bill 
was  for  one  rial,  and  circulated  much  more  than  its  metal  counterpart.  It  was  widely 
used  to  give  to  the  beggars.  The  largest  note,  for  100  rials,  was  roughly  equivalent 
to  ten  U.S.  dollars.  During  the  first  year  of  my  stay  I rarely  saw  it.  Rumor  had  it 
that  it  was  the  preferred  domestic  note  for  the  abundant  smugglers.  Even  the  next 
note  down,  for  50  rials,  was  fairly  scarce.  You  may  imagine  the  result  in  a country 
which  for  westerners  was  hardly  less  expensive  than  Canada,  and  where  few  people 
used  cheques.  Luckily,  the  natives  had  found  an  interesting  way  of  handling  larger 
transactions.  For  these,  they  used  bundles  of  one  hundred  bills  of  the  same 
denomination.  Even  the  banks  did  this,  adding  a printed  statement  before  putting  on 
the  rubber  band.  At  times,  I had  to  exchange  a few  thousand  dollars  at  the  sooq,  the 
local  market  where  the  exchange  rate  was  better  than  the  official  one.  Afterwards, 
I would  have  to  walk  around  with  a plastic  bag  full  of  clearly  visible  money.  At  the 
time,  luckily,  street  robbery  was  virtually  unheard  of.  I do  not  know,  whether  that 
was  the  result  of  the  innate  honesty  of  the  people,  or  their  fear  of  having  their  right 
hand  cut  off.  I also  started  to  collect  the  older  coins  of  this  area,  whose  numismatic 
history  is  in  part  still  quite  obscure. 

At  the  end  of  1989  I returned  to  Canada,  with  its  loony  economy,  and  to  renewed 
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unemployment.  However,  pounding  the  streets  gave  me  the  opportunity  for  further 
observations.  I used  to  walk  a fair  bit,  and  always  kept  my  eyes  open  for  money  that 
had  parted  company  with  its  former  owner.  Unlike  one  of  my  friends,  Bob 
MacPherson,  I rarely  found  bills.  But  especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  snows  melt, 
there  is  usually  a fair  amount  of  change  to  be  found.  In  1991  I found  only  a fraction 
of  what  I found  in  1990,  and  that  was  a reasonable  reflection  of  the  economy. 

Because  a sinister  and  unidentified  neuro-muscular  ailment  is  taking  over  my  body, 
my  roaming  days  are  over.  But  I still  enjoy  the  many  aspects  of  numismatics.  And 
so,  I hope,  will  you. 


AETHELRED  "THE  UNREADY” 


Peter  J.  Coles 

(Reprinted  from  the  Nashville  Coin  Club  Bulletin,  March  1975) 

The  attraction  in  finding  older  coins  is  in  researching  the  period  in  which  they  were 
manufactured.  The  coin  comes  to  life,  as  it  were  when  you  can  visualize  the  times 
of  its  creation.  I recently  purchased  a silver  penny  of  King  Aethelred  (or  Ethelred) 
of  England  and  the  following  describes  the  King  and  the  period.  I hope  you  find  this 
as  interesting  as  I did.  The  coin  I purchased  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Aethelred  was  bom  in  968  or  969,  the  son  of  King  Edgar  and  was  one  of  the  Kings 
of  Wessex  who  later  became  the  Kings  of  all  England.  His  well  know  nickname 
comes  from  the  term  "without  rede  or  counsel",  or  as  one  source  put  it,  he  lacked 
decisiveness.  He  came  to  power  in  978  at  the  tender  age  of  10  following  the  murder 
of  his  half-brother  King  Edward  the  Martyr.  Danes  had  been  invading  England  on 
and  off  for  many  years  but  the  invasions  re-commenced  in  his  reign  solely  plundering 
at  first  but  later  as  political  moves.  On  St.  Brice’s  day,  Dec.  2nd  in  1001  many 
Danes  in  England  were  massacred  by  the  King’s  order  and  the  following  year  Sweyn 
came  for  revenge.  England  was  tortured  for  the  next  half  dozen  years  by  various 
battles  until  Aethelred  paid  the  Danes  36,000  pounds  of  silver  to  leave.  He  had  to 
repeat  the  performance  in  1010,  this  time  48,000  pounds  was  the  sum  and  in  fact  over 
the  years  he  paid  out  a total  of  160,000  pounds  of  silver. 

From  1013  the  Danes  came  to  conquer  and  Aethelred  fled  to  Normandy  in  France. 
He  returned  when  Sweyn  died  in  1014  and  he  himself  died  in  1016  on  April  23rd. 
His  kingdom  then  went  to  King  Canute  thus  his  ransom  was  paid  in  vain. 

His  dismal  reign  is  significant  through  his  marriage  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  of 
Normandy.  This  alliance  between  England  and  France  gave  rise  to  the  Norman 
claims  to  the  English  throne  and  a few  years  later  leading  to  the  Norman  invasion  in 
1066.  The  French  influence  of  course  continued  for  centuries  and  continues  today  in 
the  language  of  all  English  speaking  nations  and  it  is  therefore  Aethelred  who  perhaps 
is  responsible  for  the  way  we  talk  in  America  today. 
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A MISCELLANY  OF  REPLICAS...or...FORGERIES...or.„? 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

In  Frank  Robinson’s  Mail  Bid  Sale  no.  31,  lot  196  was  described  as  follows: 

"Nero  - dupondius,  the  rare  Macellum  reverse.  Great  quality  replica, 
quite  convincing.  WRL  stamped  on  each  side;  plus  an  identical  piece, 
but  with  WRL  effaced  & fake  crusty  patina  added.  A very  instructive 
duo." 

For  those  not  already  in  the  know,  WRL  stands  for  Westair  Reproductions  Limited, 
a firm  which  operates  from  Birmingham,  England  (Note  la)  and  which,  since  1982, 
has  manufactured  replica  coins  for  sale  in  museum  shops,  historical  sites,  and  such 
like.  As  of  early  1995  they  had  produced  12  types  of  Roman  coin  and  a series  of  17 
types  of  British  coin  (note  lb),  ranging  from  Saxon  times  to  Victorian,  all  reproduced 
from  originals  in  and  with  the  permission  of  major  museums.  The  coins  are  all  cast 
in  pewter  and  plated  appropriately  to  simulate  gold,  silver  or  bronze.  All  are  marked 
WRL;  mould  marks  are  left  on  to  further  identify  the  coins  as  copies;  and  the 
packaging  is  clearly  marked  "Reproduction"  to  boot.  Clearly,  though,  as  the  extract 
from  Frank  Robinson’s  sales  list  shows,  all  these  precautions  are  sometimes  not  quite 
enough  to  avert  misuse. 

Actually  the  silver  and  gold  coins  are  not  very  deceptive,  but  the  Roman  bronzes  are, 
as  Frank  noted,  rather  good,  and  as  one  local  dealer  said  to  me  a while  back,  "without 
the  WRL  they  could  be  a real  nuisance." 

Indeed,  even  with  the  WRL  they  can  be  a nuisance,  though  in  a different  sense,  for 
the  same  dealer  told  me  that  people  quite  regularly  brought  these  things  into  his  shop, 
not  realising  that  the  WRL  marked  them  as  copies,  and  expecting  to  sell  them  as 
genuine  coins,  or  at  least  have  them  valued  as  family  heirlooms  and  such  like.  "They 
turn  up  amongst  the  belongings  of  deceased  relatives,"  he  told  me,  "minus  their 
packaging,  and  of  course  the  customer  usually  knows  nothing  about  coins,  and  takes 
them  as  genuine  old  pieces,  which  they  do  seem  to  be.  It  can  be  quite  embarrassing 
for  them  when  you  explain  the  WRL..."  He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  people  have 
brought  them  in  having  found  them  whilst  metal  detecting;  others  have  found  them 
whilst  doing  the  garden.  Once  he  received  a phone  call  from  a man  who  wanted  to 
know  if  he  was  interested  in  buying  some  nice  Roman  coins.  He  went  on  to  describe 
in  detail  what  seemed  to  be  choice  specimens,  but  my  dealer-friend’s  hopes  were 
dashed  when  the  would-be  customer  happened  to  mention  that  there  were  some 
initials  on  each  of  the  coins.  "WRL?",  my  friend  said.  "Why  yes..."  came  the  reply. 
So,  yet  again  my  friend  was  faced  with  explaining  to  an  embarrassed  and  disappointed 
customer  that  his  treasures  were  only  copies.  "Quarter  of  an  hour  I spent  on  the 
phone  to  him,"  he  said,  "and  only  then  did  he  mention  WRL!" 

And  of  course  there  are  times  when  people  "try  it  on".  Another  dealer-friend  of  mine 
was  once  treated  to  an  Oscar-winning  performance  by  two  likely  lads  who  turned  up 
in  his  shop  with  one  of  these  replicas,  apparently  blissfully  unaware  that  the  WRL 
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was  a dead  giveaway.  They  were  navvies,  they  said,  and  had  found  this  Roman  coin 
"fifteen  feet  down  in  a trench."  Struggling  to  keep  a straight  face,  but  ever  the 
diplomat,  my  friend  expressed  great  puzzlement  that  the  coin  had  turned  up  so  deep 
underground.  "It’s  only  a copy,  you  see  - you  can  tell  by  these  letters  WRL...."  As 
the  two  likely  lads  left  his  shop  he  overheard  one  say  to  the  other,  "See!  I told  you 
wouldn’t  bloody  well  work!" 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 


But  enough  of  anecdotes.  Fig.  1 shows  a specimen  of  the  Macellum  reverse 
dupondius,  as  described  by  Frank  Robinson.  It  is  one  half  of  Westair’s  Set  IV 
("Rebellion  in  Roman  Britain"),  the  other  half  being  a Decursio  reverse  sestertius,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Both  coins  carry  the  letters  WRL  cut  into  both  obverse  and  reverse 
- on  the  obverse  they  are  always  at  the  base  of  the  emperor’s  bust.  Photographs  only 
show  half  the  story,  though,  for  in  addition  to  their  clear  detail  - and  the  nice  flan 
crack  on  the  second!  - it  is  the  colouring  which  is  nicely  done. 

All  this  again  raises  the  issues  of  what  constitutes  an  innocent  replica,  and  where  the 
borderline  lies  between  replicas  and  forgeries.  I have  discussed  these  issues  at  length 
elsewhere  (Note  2),  so  there  is  no  need  to  reiterate  the  arguments  here,  but  it  is 
interesting  that  even  the  most  innocent  and  respectable  replicas  can  "run  into  trouble", 
despite  elaborate  precautions. 

One  of  my  favourite  case  histories  concerns  the  replicas  of  Alfred  the  Great  pennies 
produced  by  the  Royal  Mint  for  sale  as  novelties  at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  held 
at  Wembley,  London,  in  1924.  The  exhibition  was  "designed  to  display  the  natural 
resources  of  the  various  countries  within  the  Empire,  and  the  activities,  industrial  and 
social,  of  their  peoples."  (Note  3).  The  Royal  Mint  decided  to  put  on  a display  in  the 
Government  Pavilion  there,  "to  represent  the  special  significance  of  the  Royal  Mint 
as.. ..still  producing.. ..coins  which  are  legal  tender  throughout  all  His  Majesty’s 
Dominions."  (Note  4a).  The  main  part  of  this  display  consisted  of  a modern  coining 
press,  set  to  produce  keepsake  medals  for  the  occasion,  plus  a display  of  the  processes 
involved,  from  the  artist’s  original  conception,  via  the  manufacture  of  the  dies,  to  the 
actual  machine-pressing  of  the  end-product.  The  Alfred  the  Great  replicas  came  into 
it  as  follows: 

"As  a contrast  to  the  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  the  ancient  process  of 

coining  by  hand  was  illustrated  by  two  craftsmen  attired  as  Anglo-Saxons. 

Dies  of  the  shape  and  style  similar  to  those  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
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used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  were  prepared  and  used  for  striking  pieces  by 
the  hammer  method.  The  designs  (Figs.  3,  4 & 5)  were  copied  from  a silver 
penny  struck  in  London  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  (AD  871-901).  The 
obverse  design  consisted  of  a bust  of  King  Alfred  with  the  inscription 
AELFRED  RE(X)  and  the  reverse  of  the  word  LONDON1A  in  monogram. 
The  pieces  produced  from  the  dies  were  in  an  antique  finish  but  in  soft  metal 
instead  of  in  silver.  In  order  to  prevent  any  possible  confusion  of  these 
specimens  with  the  genuine  coin  of  the  period,  the  date  of  production,  1924, 
was  placed  in  small  figures  on  the  obverse  at  the  base  of  the  bust.  A second 
variety  bore  the  date  1924  in  one  of  the  panels  on  the  reverse.  On  a third 
reverse  adopted  later,  the  name  of  the  coiner  and  the  place  whence  his  coins 
were  issuing  from,  were  indicated,  as  customary  in  Saxon  times,  by  the 
inscription  PHILIP  AET  WEMBLEY,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  being  at  the  time 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  ex  officio  Master  of  the  Mint."  (See  Notes 
4b  & 5.) 


Some  10,434  Alfred  the  Great  pennies  were  sold  (Note  4c)  at  6 pence  each  (Note  6)  - 
all  very  innocent,  one  would  have  thought,  and  "a  jolly  fine  thing  too." 

However,  the  above  quoted  version  of  the  story  conceals  something  to  a mini-scandal, 
for  it  omits  to  mention  that  in  Parliament,  on  May  20th  1924,  Professor  Charles  Oman 
asked  Philip  Snowden,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  he  realised  that  these  Alfred 
the  Great  pennies  "differed  little  from  the  originals."  This  was  a politically 
embarrassing  question,  of  course,  for  the  Chancellor  was,  as  stated  above,  technically 
Master  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  in  effect  he  was  being  accused  of  at  best 
irresponsibility  and  at  worst  forgery!  The  following  day,  Robert  Arthur  Johnson,  the 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint,  sent  a written  reply  to  Professor  Oman  expressing  his 
dismay  at  being  classed  with  Becker  the  forger,  and  pointing  out  that  the  copies  had 
received  the  approval  of  the  British  Museum,  and  that  though  they  were  the  same  size 
as  the  original,  they  were  tin  and  not  silver.  He  added,  "I  can  hardly  imagine  a coin 
collector  who  was  such  a mug  as  not  to  look  pretty  narrowly  through  a glass  at  a coin 
in  so  fine  a condition."  (Note  7).  Nevertheless,  it  was  following  this  and  further 
consultation  with  the  British  Museum  that  the  PHILIP  AET  WEMBLEY  type  was 
introduced  to  supercede  the  simple  monogram  type,  and  no  doubt,  to  avoid  further 
embarrassing  questions  in  Parliament! 

Whether  anyone  actually  ever  was  taken  in  by  one  of  these  pennies,  I don’t  know,  but 
the  famous  episode  of  the  Robinson’s  sestertius  (Note  8)  perhaps  suggests  that  there 
is  no  replica  so  crude  that  someone,  somewhere,  sometime  isn’t  caught  out  with  it. 
But  I don’t  want  to  pursue  that  question  again  here,  at  least  not  from  that  angle. 
What  concerns  me  here  is,  given  that  a coin  is  a copy,  how  can  one  determine 
whether  it  is  a replica,  a forgery,  or  something  else? 
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That  "something  else"  category  can  be  illustrated  by  two  examples,  both  common. 
The  first  (Fig.  6)  could  be  mistaken  for  a replica  or  forgery  of  an  Akbar  rupee,  but 
is  in  fact  a temple  token  in  crude  mutation  of  the  coin.  The  second  (Fig.  7)  turns  up 
in  various  forms  in  dealers’  junk  boxes:  copies  of  gold  £2  coins  of  George  IV,  dated 
1823.  The  first  example  I ever  bought  was  a heavily  gold  plated  specimen  which  I 


Fig.  6 Fig.  7 

bought  as  a counterfeit  (the  dealer  declined  to  say  whether  he  thought  it  was  modem 
or  19th  century  - I suspected  the  former,  as  the  plating  looked  fresh.)  Then  came  3 
or  4 unplated,  plain  brass  specimens  from  various  junk  boxes  at  various  times, 
followed  sometime  later  by  a specimen  in  tin,  formerly  gilded,  and  with  signs  of 
having  once  had  an  integral  mount.  This  last  piece,  clearly,  was  neither  forgery  nor 
replica,  but  a piece  of  jewellery  - a "gold"  coin  for  someone’s  watch-chain,  perhaps. 
But  what  of  those  ungilded  brass  pieces  which  apparently  never  had  a mount?  Game 
counters,  perhaps?  I don’t  know.  And  was  that  heavily  gilded  specimen  a case  of 
someone  taking  an  innocent  game  counter  and  gilding  it  in  the  hope  of  passing  it  off 
as  a real  coin?  There  are  some  interesting  issues  of  classification  in  here. 
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Again,  some  months  ago,  I came  upon  3 brass  pieces  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Fig. 
8,  one  of  which  showed  slight  traces  of  having  been  gilded  at  some  stage.  Now, 
these  pieces  are  quite  clearly  imitations  of  Kushan  gold  coins  of  the  period  of  Vasu 
Deva  et  al,  but  what  was  their  purpose?  Their  legends  weren’t  quite  right,  and  at  5.2 
to  5.3  gms  they  were  too  light  to  be  intended  as  serious  forgeries  of  the  real  things 
(which  weigh  about  8 gms).  The  dealer  who  passed  them  on  to  me  thought  they 
might  be  temple  tokens  or  good  luck  pieces  of  some  sort,  which  seemed  reasonable, 
except  that  I had  never  seen  the  like  before,  and  nor  had  he.  The  matter  was 
resolved,  though,  some  time  later  by  two  contacts  both  of  whom  were  very 
knowledgeable  about  Indian  coins,  and  both  of  whom  had  travelled  quite  extensively 
in  India.  They  were  able  to  tell  me  that  these  were  actually  crude  and  fairly  recent 
forgeries  of  Kushan  coins  made  specifically  for  sale  to  tourists,  probably  in  Pakistan. 
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Again,  I have  a dealer-friend  in  Spain  who  each  year  passes  on  to  me  any  iffy  coins 
that  have  come  his  way.  He  can’t  understand  why  1 want  them,  as  he  detests  such 
things  with  a vengeance,  but  in  return  for  a few  English  coins  he  is  quite  happy  to 
humour  the  crazy  Englishman.  This  last  summer  (1995)  he  gave  me  the  coin  shown 
in  Fig.  9,  a copy  of  a silver  tetradrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  I thought 
it  was  a duplicate  of  a piece  he  had  given  me  the  previous  summer  (Fig.  10),  but  no. 


Fig.  9 Fig.  10 


on  getting  it  home  I found  I now  had  two  different  members  of  the  same  series. 
Mainly  the  reverse  legends  are  different,  plus  Fig.  9 has  a plant  to  the  lower  left  of 
the  seated  figure,  whereas  Fig.  10  has  a cockerel.  Were  these  a new  breed  of  Spanish 
market  fakes  (Note  9),  I wondered,  or  were  they  perhaps  museum  replicas?  Luckily, 
I found  I had  a contact  who  knew:  they  were  forgeries  produced  in  Beirut  in  about 
1973,  and  had  been  offered  for  sale  as  the  real  thing  at  various  places  in  Europe  since 
that  date.  There  are  apparently  no  less  than  ten  different  types  in  the  same  series! 
(Note  10). 

The  foregoing  are,  if  you  like,  "solved"  cases  from  the  replica/forgery  interface.  The 
following  are  not,  and  I would  be  grateful  if  anyone  reading  this  can  offer  any 
suggestions  as  to  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  copy. 


Fig.  11 

The  first  (Fig.  11  & Note  11)  is  a copy  in  silver  of  an  obsidional  coin  relating  to  the 
siege  of  Groningen  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1577.  But  is  it  a serious  attempt  at  a 
forgery,  or  a replica  that  doesn’t  declare  itself  by  manufacturer’s  initials  or  a "C"  for 
copy  - perhaps  produced  for  some  anniversary  celebration,  say? 
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Fig.  12 


The  second  (Fig.  12  & Note  12)  is,  I am  told,  a copy  of  a pre-1450  Russian  copper 
pul  of  the  Smolensk  mint,  a coin  known  only  from  a single  surviving  specimen.  So 
is  this  a replica  produced  for  collectors  who  can  never  hope  to  own  the  real  thing,  or 
is  it  a forgery  designed  to  hoodwink  collectors  into  thinking  they  have  hit  the  jackpot? 
I don’t  know. 


The  third  (Fig.  13)  is  odd  because  it  is  a neat  copy  of  a relatively  common  coin  - a 
Spanish  bronze  4 maravedis  of  1601.  It  seems  unlikely  to  be  a forgery,  so  is  it  an 
educational  replica  or,  as  one  contact  has  suggested,  a game  counter? 


Fig.  14 


The  fourth  (Fig.  14)  at  first  glance  looks  like  a late  19th  or  early  20th  century  piece 
of  Chinese  cash  - perfectly  circular  and  machine-pressed.  But  then  one  realises,  after 
a little  research,  that  it  is  a modern  copy  of  a rare  coin  type  of  the  Northern  Sung 
Dynasty  emperor  Hui  Tsung  (AD  1100-1126),  the  reverse  symbol  being  added, 
apparently,  for  effect.  I imagine  this  piece  is  one  of  those  replicas  which  my  friend, 
Bian  Depai  of  Beijing,  tells  me  are  on  sale  there  as  replicas,  though  I do  not  know  its 
origins  beyond  the  fact  that  it  emerged  one  fine  morning  from  a local  dealer’s  pocket! 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  this  piece  hope  to  pass  as  old,  so  I presume 
it  was  never  intended  to  deceive. 
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Fig.  15 


If  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  some  of  the  foregoing  are  forgeries  or  replicas,  the 
piece  shown  in  Fig.  15  can  only  be  described  as  an  "overgrown  version"  of  a 
halfpenny  token  of  Joseph  Phillipps  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  1668  (=  Williamson, 
Warks.  no.  153).  The  dealer  from  whom  I bought  it  had  it  pegged  as  "a  19th  century 
concoction?",  which  seems  reasonable.  The  piece  is  bronze,  perfectly  circular,  and 
uniformly  thick  (2  mm),  all  of  which,  taken  with  its  oversize  diameter,  means  that  it 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  the  real  thing.  But  why  was  it  made?  I must  confess 
that  the  time  of  writing  I do  not  know,  but  perhaps  the  next  piece  (Fig.  16)  gives  us 
a clue.  It  purports  to  be  a halfpenny  token  of  John  Bramley  of  the  Grey  Goose  tavern 
in  "Lt.  Woodham",  dated  1642. 


I bought  this  piece  as  a "fantasy  17th  century  token  possibly  of  19th  century 
manufacture."  Certainly  no  such  token  is  listed  in  G.  C.  Williamson’s  Trade  Tokens 
issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1889).  There  is  a John  Bramley  listed,  but  he  is 
associated  with  "Ye  Red  Lyon"  in  Gosport,  Hampshire,  and  his  token  is  dated  1667 
(=  Williamson,  Hants,  no.  69).  Not  only  that,  there  is  no  village  or  hamlet  by  the 
name  of  "Lt.  Woodham"  listed  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Atlas  of  Great  Britain. 

Somewhat  puzzled  I put  a note  appealing  for  any  information  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
English  Token  Corresponding  Society,  and  in  due  course,  courtesy  of  Stuart  Adams, 
received  a photocopy  of  an  explanatory  sheet  relating  to  "the  Grey  Goose  halfpenny" 
as  issued  by  the  Gosport  Living  History  Society  (Note  13).  A few  letters  and  phone 
calls  later,  and  all  was  revealed.... 


"Lt.  Woodham"  is  Little  Woodham,  which  is  not  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Atlas  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  a reconstructed  full-scale  seventeenth  century  model  village, 
a short  of  stage-set  which  visitors  can  wander  round,  and,  incidentally,  talk  to 
costumed  characters  of  the  day  as  they  do  so  - hence  the  "Living  History"  bit!  The 
Grey  Goose  is  the  made-up  name  for  the  village  inn,  and  the  John  Bramley  token  of 
Fig.  16  is  a fictional  adaptation  of  the  genuine  Gosport  token  mentioned  above.  It 
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was  made  and  sold  to  visitors  to  the  village  by  way  of  a souvenir  between  about  1987 
and  1992.  At  the  time  of  writing  (December  1995),  the  tokens  are  no  longer  on  offer, 
but  apparently  they  were  a good  source  of  income  for  the  Gosport  Living  History 
Society,  and  since  the  dies  are  still  in  storage  somewhere,  they  may  well  make  a 
come-back  in  the  future! 

The  grey  goose  halfpenny  is  a rather  neat  production.  Its  style  is  quite  convincing 
and  it  is  mainly  its  modem  "brassy"  perfectly  circular,  uniformly  thick  (1.5  mm)  flan 
which  "gives  it  away"  (aside  from  its  non-listing  in  Williamson  and  the  difficulty  of 
locating  a "Lt.  Woodham"  in  an  atlas,  of  course!  But  then  no  catalogue  is  ever 
complete,  and  very  small  places  do  get  left  out  of  atlases!)  When  you  come  across 
a specimen  divorced  from  its  origins,  as  I did,  and  as  the  knowledgeable  dealer-friend 
who  sold  it  to  me  did,  it  is  a very  puzzling  piece.  When  you  reflect  that  my  dealer- 
friend  and  I were  both  foxed  by  the  grey  goose  halfpenny  within  a mere  decade  of 
its  production,  it  becomes  clear  that  in  the  future,  as  memories  of  their  origins  fade 
away,  and  as  written  records  disappear,  then  ever  more  collectors  are  going  to  be 
sorely  puzzled  by  them  when  they  turn  up  in  the  general  circulating  coin  population. 
In  a hundred  years  and  more,  they  may  well  take  their  place  alongside  those  classic 
mysteries  of  numismatic  history,  Columbia  Farthings. 

I made  the  same  point  in  an  earlier  article  in  NI  Bulletin  (Note  14)  in  respect  of  the 
fantasy  coins  produced  by  Keith  Matthews  and  Dave  Greenhalgh  for  various  historical 
re-enactment  groups,  with  which  the  grey  goose  halfpenny  should  be  classed.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  many  other  types  of  "living  history"  fantasy  coins  are  "out  there" 
waiting  to  puzzle  the  collectors  of  the  future  - but  they  must  be  legion,  and  their 
numbers  are  increasing.  As  I said  earlier,  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  15  may  well  be 
another  of  them,  though  at  the  time  of  writing  I have  been  unable  to  confirm  this. 

But  there  are  stranger  fish  than  these  swimming  in  the  Sea  of  Replicas.  Like  the 
legendless  and  dateless  but  otherwise  perfect  brass  copy  of  a silver  threepenny  bit  of 
Edward  VII  (rescued  from  a junk  box  for  the  princely  sum  of  25  pence,  with  a 
puzzled  look  from  the  vendor  that  anyone  should  want  it  even  at  that  price!).  Or  like 
the  silver  plated  (?)  coin  which  mules  the  obverse  of  a George  V sovereign  with  the 
reverse  of  a Victoria  sovereign  of  1890  (actual  size).  One  clue  to  its  origins:  the 
number  835  in  tiny  incuse  numerals  below  the  king’s  bust.  Unfortunately,  this  "clue" 
is  wasted  on  me,  and  I still  haven’t  the  faintest  idea  why  it  was  made.  Perhaps  some 
kind  reader  of  this  article  can  enlighten  me! 


Notes 

(1)  a)  Westair  Reproductions  Ltd.,  1298  Warwick  Road,  Acocks  Green, 
Birmingham  B27  6PZ,  England;  b)  The  Roman  coins  are:  an  aureus  of 

Domitian;  denarii  of  Julius  Caesar  & Septimius  Severus;  an  antoninianus  of 
Carausius;  sestertii  of  Nero,  Vespasian  & Domitian;  dupondii  of  Nero  (2 
different)  & Hadrian;  asses  of  Claudius  & Antoninus  Pius.  The  British  coins 
are:  2 gold  staters  of  the  Catuvellauni  (one  under  Cunobelin);  silver  pennies 
of  Aethelred  I,  Harold  II,  William  I & Richard  I,  plus  baronial  issue  of 
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Eustace;  gold  angel  of  Richard  IE;  silver  crown  of  Elizabeth  I;  half  crown  of 
Charles  I;  Commonwealth  shilling;  one-third  guinea,  shilling  and  sixpence  of 
George  IE;  crown  of  George  IV;  gold  £5  of  Queen  Victoria.  A Viking  coin 
has  now  been  discontinued.  My  thanks  to  Cameron  Read,  the  managing 
director  of  Westair  Reproductions  Ltd.,  for  these  details  and  other  background 
information. 

(2)  "Forgeries,  Fantasies  and  Replicas  IV",  NI  Bulletin , January  1995,  p.7-15. 

(3)  The  British  Empire  Exhibition  1924:  Official  Guide,  ed.  G.  C.  Lawrence  (128 
pages  long!) 

(4)  The  Fifty  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Master  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  1924 : a)  p.  10;  b)  p.  10- 11;  c)  p.24.  My  thanks  to  G.  P.  Dyer, 
librarian  and  curator  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  drawing  my  attention  to  this  and 
the  sources  cited  in  Notes  6 & 7. 

(5)  For  photographs  of  the  costumed  moneyer  at  work,  as  well  as  of  the  coin- 
press, see  The  Illustrated  London  News  for  June  14th  1924,  p.l  127.  See  also 
the  short  article  by  J.  C.  Risk,  "The  Wembley  Penny  of  Alfred  the  Great",  in 
The  Numismatic  Review,  vol.  VEI  no.  2,  p.54-5  (1967).  My  thanks  to  Nl 
librarian  Granvyl  Hulse  for  sending  me  a copy  of  this. 

(6)  British  Empire  Exhibition  price  list. 

(7)  Based  on  documents  from  the  Public  Records  Office  cited  in  Christopher 
Eimer’s  article  "Sir  Robert  Johnson,  the  Mint  and  Medal  Making  in  Inter-War 
Britain",  in  the  British  Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  55,  p.172-3  (1985). 

(8)  As  Note  2,  p.7. 

(9)  For  Spanish  Market  Fakes,  see  my  articles  "Fakes,  Forgeries  and  Fantasy 
Coins  E"  in  NI  Bulletin,  September  1994,  p.201-2,  & "Fakes,  Forgeries  and 
Fantasies  IE"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1994,  p.250-4. 

(10)  See  the  Bulletin  on  Counterfeits,  vol.  5,  no.  1/2  (1980),  p.1-3. 

(11)  See  A Brause,  Feld-,  Noth-,  und Belagerungmiinzen,  von  England,  Frankreich, 
Holland,  Italien,  Spanien  (1903),  plate  18. 

(12)  Mentioned  but  not  illustrated  in  I.  G.  Spassky’s  book  The  Russian  Monetary 
System  (1967),  p.95. 

(13)  The  Gosport  Living  History  Society,  88  Park  Rd.,  Gosport,  Hants  P012  2HH, 
England,  secretary  Mrs.  R.  Teague,  to  whom  my  thanks  for  information 
supplied. 

(14)  As  Note  2,  p.8  & p.12-14. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 

CONTEMPORARY  NUMISMATICS.  Being  a treatise  about  the  Origin  of  Money, 
the  development  and  distinguishing  features  of  Commemorative  Medals;  The  nature 
of  and  methods  of  reckoning  with  Jettons;  How  the  ancients  did  their  calculations; 
The  origin  of  Numerals,  Magic  Coins  and  Emergency  Money.  By  Gerard  van  Loon, 
translated  by  Dr.  Robert  Turfboer.  272  pp,  hardcover,  boxed,  illustrated,  9 Vi  x 13lA. 
Published  by  E.  J.  Brill,  P.  O.  Box  9000,  2300  PA  Leiden,  The  Netherlands.  Cost  of 
book  reportedly  U.S.  $87.00,  plus  $13.40  mailing.  E-mail  address: 
Brill@rulcri.LeidenUniv.nl 

This  book  was  originally  published  in  1732,  but  van  Loon  wrote  for  the  ages,  and 
with  NI  member  Dr.  Turfboer’s  excellent  translation,  and  extremely  professional 
printing  by  E.  J.  Brill  Publishers,  it  is  as  current  as  if  written  today.  Further  it  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  that  modern  photography  would  find  hard  to  beat. 

Even  though  strongly  oriented  toward  Dutch  and  European  medals  of  that  period,  the 
book  covers  a wide  variety  of  subjects.  To  this  Dr.  Turfboer  has  added  a modem 
bibliography  and  an  index. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  Sections.  The  First  Section  covers  subjects  that  range 
from  the  origin  of  money,  and  the  variety  of  coin  materials,  through  metals  and  then- 
weights,  Oriental  coins,  Roman,  Batavian,  Dutch  under  the  rule  of  the  East-Frankish 
Kings  and  Germany,  Counts  of  Holland,  to  the  coinage  of  the  States  of  Holland. 

The  Second  Section  deals  with  commemorative  medals  of  Europe,  jettons,  counting 
markers,  reckoning  with  jettons,  alphabets,  and  emergency  money. 

The  Third  Section  could  be  described  as  how  a dedicated  numismatist  would  go  about 
advising  mints  and  engravers  on  the  proper  selection,  design,  and  minting  of  medals. 
Van  Loon  supports  his  text  with  a vast  number  of  examples.  He  clearly  deplored 
poorly  designed  medals,  and  our  modem  day  medal  makers  could  profit  from  his 
detailed  instructions.  In  fact  modem  collectors  of  both  medals  and  crown  sized  coins 
should  find  their  collecting  tastes  measurably  enriched,  and  their  cabinet  considerably 
improved  through  the  study  of  his  approach. 


Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 


The  Catalog  and  Guidebook  of  Southeast  Asian  Coins  and  Currency.  Volume  II, 
Part  3:  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Coins  and  Currency.  By  Howard  A. 
Daniel,  HI.  322pp,  hardcover,  illustrated,  9 x 1 VA  inches.  Available  from  Northwest 
Banknote  Imports,  P.  O.  Box  73037,  Puyallup,  WA  98373-0037,  or  from  the  author, 
P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626.  $34.95  postpaid  from  the  author. 

This  book  stands  alone,  but  it  is  also  Part  3 of  Volume  II,  in  the  author’s  series 
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describing  the  coins  and  currency  of  Southeast  Asia.  This  Part  refers  specifically  to 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Viet  Nam,  and  covers  the  approximate  period  from 
1945  through  1978.  In  addition  to  its  coverage  of  legal  tender  coins  and  paper 
money,  it  also  contains  proofs  and  specimens,  overstamps,  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  military 
coupons,  credit,  supply,  goods,  and  ration  coupons,  bonds  and  tax  receipts, 
propaganda  leaflets  with  paper  money  designs,  and  paper  money  with  propaganda 
overprints. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  each  subject  described  and  documented. 
Numbers  of  coins  struck,  or  items  printed,  are  given  where  known,  and  current  rarities 
are  provided  in  most  cases.  Values  are  also  included  for  each  condition  from  good 
through  uncirculated. 

What  should  make  this  book  of  special  interest  to  collectors,  and  historians  as  well, 
is  that  each  of  the  twelve  chapters  begin  with  a historical  background  relating  to  the 
subject  being  discussed.  Both  collector  and  non-collector  alike,  should  find  these 
portions  of  Howard  Daniel’s  latest  work  of  considerable  interest. 

Collectors  of  Viet  Nam  coins  and  currency  should  be  aware  that  there  will  eventually 
be  four  books  in  the  Volume  II  series.  Part  One  will  describe  the  issues  for  Imperial 
Viet  Nam  from  the  tenth  century  to  1945.  Part  Two  (printed  earlier)  relates  to  the 
Republic  of  (South)  Viet  Nam  (copies  are  still  available  from  the  author);  Part  Four 
will  cover  the  Socialist  Republic  of  (United)  Viet  Nam,  from  1978  to  date. 

Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 


SECRET  POINTS 

Secret  points  are  dots  or  annulets  that  are  intentionally  added  to  coin  dies  in  order  to 
give  information  to  an  "in-group",  usually  parts  of  the  government.  They  may  be 
very  obvious,  under  or  between  the  letters  of  the  legend,  or  in  the  field,  or  minute, 
hidden  between  the  larger  pearls  or  dots  along  the  edges.  Some  examples: 

During  the  last  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  French  used  them  to  indicate  the 
various  mints  at  which  their  coins  were  struck.  That  way  they  could  assign  the  blame 
if  coinage  was  found  faulty. 

Around  1400  A.D.  the  Bourgondian  dukes  who  reigned  in  Flanders  and  other  states 
in  present  day  Belgium  used  secret  points  to  indicate  the  different  issue  dates  of 
certain  coins,  each  generally  of  lesser  fineness  than  the  previous  one. 

In  the  20th  century  the  Netherlands  authorities  used  minute  dots  on  the  coarse  silver 
coins  (guldens  and  2-1/2  guldens)  in  their  fight  against  forgery,  not  always 
successfully.  Each  year  the  position  of  the  dots  would  change,  in  a regular  manner. 

(Submitted  by  Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


David  B.  Fiero,  655  W.  Horton  Way  #140,  Bellingham,  WA  98226:  WANTED: 
Tokens,  jetons,  and  counting  pieces  of  the  Netherlands  (Low  Countries)  from  the  era 
of  Spanish  influence  (approx.  1520-1620)  and  rebellions.  Does  anyone  know  anyone 
anywhere  who  handles  these,  as  depicted  in  Swiss  Bank  Corporation’s  September 
1992  sale?  Am  interested  in  those  pieces  depicting  Spanish  monarchs  and/or  Spanish 
related  themes. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  in,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  Native  and 
colonial  Cambodian  (Khmer)  and  Lao  references  and  official  documents  about  their 
financial  instruments,  such  as  coins,  paper  money,  commercial  and  telephone  tokens, 
postal  money  orders,  stock  and  bonds,  private  bank  and  government  checks,  etc. 
wanted.  If  the  originals  are  not  for  sale  I will  buy  photocopies.  Please  write  or  call 
me  first  at  703-560-0744. 

Gerhard  Schon,  Postfach  71  09  08,  D-81459  Munchen,  Germany:  WANTED  in 
uncirculated  condition:  BRAZIL  "Prova"  marked  coins  of  FAO  types  / ECUADOR 
1 Sucre  1992  / EL  SALVADOR  5 Centavos  1985  / HAITI  10  Centimes  1986  / 
JAMAICA  "Forestry  for  Development"  20  Cents  1981, 1982, 1984, 1987  / JAMAICA 
"World  Food  Day"  20  Cents  1984,  1985,  1988  / NICARAGUA  25,  50  Centavos  1983 
/ PAMAMA  1/10,  1/4,  1/2  Balboa  1987,  1988  / PERU  Prooflike  (FDC)  sets  from 
1950s  to  1970s  / URUGUAY  1/4,  1/2,  1 Gaucho  1992  bullion  coins.  Please  offer. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington,  NJ  07822:  WANTED  - Islamic/Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empire.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R 068117. 

Schon-Buchversand,  Postfach  71  09  08,  D-81459  Munchen,  Germany: 

Announcing  our  stocklist  of  modem  world  coins.  Heavy  in  FAO  coins  (including 
FAO  collector  coins),  Olympic  Games  and  other  sports  coins,  patterns,  piedforts  and 
low  mintage  coins.  List  is  sent  free  upon  request  (please  state  fields  of  interest). 

^ . f . ^ .f.  .f.  .J.  ^ J.  *!.  . -f  - ■ f - J.  ^ .f  . .f-  .1 . J.  J.  .f.  ^4  ^4  ^4  ^ ^ ^4  ^ ^4  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^4  ^4  ^4  ^4  ^L.  sL*  *1*  ^ ^4  ^4  *1.  *X*  V* 

^ ^ 'T*  «T»  'T'  'T*  *T*  -T»  »T»  *7*  ^ *"7*  ^ ^ ^ *7*  ^ *7*  'T*  ^ ^ 'T*  v v v v v v ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ v v 'T'  *7*  *1*  'I*  — r*  — 

DENMARK’S  1842  4 SKILLING  COIN 


In  1842  the  Danish  4 Skilling  coin  was  struck  in  both  Copenhagen  and  Altona.  The 
Altona  coinage,  with  orb  mintmark,  is  exceedingly  rare  despite  its  million-plus 
mintage  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  immediately  released  and  was  subsequently 
melted  down  during  the  uprising  of  1848.  At  the  present  time  only  two  specimens 
are  known  to  exist. 

(Submitted  by  Patrick  D.  Hogan) 
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